Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Rural  District  of  Leeds  ( Roundhay  and  Seacroft ) 
for  the  year  1903. 


The  deaths  notified  to  me  for  the  year  just  ended  are  in  all  90;  one  other  death, 
by  accident,  of  a  Seacroft  resident  in  the  Leeds  Infirmary  has  reached  me,  making  a 
total  of  91.  Of  these,  59  occurred  in  the  Leeds  Infectious  Hospitals,  at  Killingbeck 
and  Manston  ;  one  only  of  these,  of  one  of  the  staff,  belongs  to  our  district.  Of  the 
remaining  32  deaths,  13  were  of  residents  in  Roundhay,  the  other  19  were  from  Seacroft; 
2  of  which  were  due  to  accident. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  1903  I  calculate  the  population  of  Roundhay  at  2,045, 
and  of  Seacroft  at  about  1,140,  very  near  the  figure  at  which  it  has  stood  for  10 
years.  Adding  the  permanent  population  of  the  Fever  Hospitals  plus  the  average 
number  of  patients,  say  altogether  300,  we  get  a  gross  total  of  3,485,  and  a  gross 
uncorrected  death-rate  of  247  per  thousand.  This  estimate  is  of  no  real  value,  and 
I  only  give  it  because  the  Local  Government  Board  asks  for  it.  The  real  death-rate 
for  the  District,  allowing  for  the  resident  portion  of  the  Fever  Hospital  population, 
is  10  per  thousand,  a  very  gratifying  result ;  if  we  merely  count  the  deaths  from 
disease,  and  leave  out  the  accidental  deaths  and  the  single  suicide  (of  whom  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  she  really  was  a  resident),  it  (i.e.  the  disease  death- 
rate)  falls  to  9’i. 

The  rates  for  the  two  Parishes  show  the  difference,  which  I  have  come  to  consider 
normal,  in  favour  of  Roundhay :  the  rate  for  which  latter  falls  little  short  of  Sir 
B.  Ward  Richardson’s  ideal,  for  it  only  reaches  6-3.  The  disease  death-rate  for  Seacroft 
is  on  the  other  hand  only  a  little  less  than  the  rural  death-rate  for  the  year  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  it  is  147  per  thousand.  Still  if  the  figures  for  the  last  nine 
years  for  the  latter  village  be  looked  into,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  each  successive 
group  of  three  years  the  deaths  are  in  number  less  ;  a  fact  which  I  think  may  be  taken 
to  be  of  real  significance. 

There  has  been  only  one  death  from  phthisis,  in  Seacroft ;  one  other  from  tubercle 
in  another  part  of  the  body.  The  phthisis  death-rate  is  accordingly  0'3.  Three  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases  ;  the  rate  therefore  is  op.  Cancer,  which  has  for  the  last  few  years 
appeared  regularly  among  the  causes  of  death,  caused  the  loss  of  4  lives  as  against  2  in  the  year 
previous,  and  gives  a  death-rate  of  V2  per  1,000.  I  have  not  as  yet  come  across  anything 
pointing  to  the  localisation  of  this  disease  in  particular  parts  or  particular  houses  in 
the  district. 

The  births  number  58 — 33  for  Roundhay,  25  for  Seacroft — giving  a  birth-rate  for 
the  district  of  177,  lower  almost  than  it  has  been  in  my  experience,  but  a  good  deal 
higher  in  Seacroft  than  in  Roundhay.  The  deaths  under  one  year  were  two  in  number, 
both  in  Seacroft.  This  gives  an  infant  mortality  of  345  per  thousand  born,  very  much 
the  best  rate  I  have  yet  known. 


Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  an  unusually  low  death-rate  has  obtained  all  over 
England  this  last  year,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  district;  but  I  cannot  think  that  a  healthy  village 
with  the  natural  advantages  which  Seacroft  enjoys  ought  to  have  a  death-rate  normally 
exceeding  io  per  thousand.  As  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  I  believe  the 
secret  of  making  the  rural  death-rate  what  it  should  be  lies  in  the  improvement  of  the 
house  of  the  village  labourer,  and  of  its  surroundings.  I  have  gone  through  the  deaths 
by  disease  in  Seacroft  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  find  that  of  all  the  cases  in  which 
I  can  say  positively,  seven  out  every  twelve  occurred  in  houses  where  there  were  only 
two  bedrooms  or  less — where  I  could  not  be  certain,  I  have  put  the  death  on  the  minority 
side — and  these  seven  in  twelve  include  the  great  majority  of  the  deaths  commonly  considered 
preventible :  i.e.,  by  far  most  of  the  young  deaths  by  disease  occur  in  houses  where  there 
are  more  than  two  to  each  bedroom.  Many  of  them  would  no  doubt  have  occurred  under 
less  crowded  conditions,  but  the  overproportion  is,  I  suspect,  too  striking  to  be  altogether 
accidental.  Several  cases  there  are  of  marked  overcrowding  in  the  village  ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  taking  action  until  a  place  can  be  found  for  the  displaced  persons,  and  my  hands 
are  tied  for  lack  of  houses.  If  one  proceeds  against  the  nuisance,  it  merely  means  removing 
it  to  conditions  possibly  worse.  This  class  of  people  have  got  used  to  herding  together,  and  in 
other  places  I  have  seen  the  tenants  of  a  house,  where  there  is  plenty  of  space,  crowd  into  two 
bedrooms,  or  one,  exactly  as  they  did  when  they  were  forced  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a 
limited  space.  The  recent  crusade  against  tuberculosis  will  do  much  to  educate  them  up  to 
requiring  fresh  air,  and  a  sufficiency  of  it.  Indeed,  I  think  no  medical  man  can  practise 
much  among  the  poor  without  seeing  a  marked  difference  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
old  bugbear  of  “  cold,”  and  I  am  hopeful  that  if  it  does  nothing  else,  the  agitation  will 
do  something  towards  raising  the  standard  of  living  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and 
so  ultimately  lead  to  the  approximation  of  their  death-rate  to  that  which  obtains  among 
the  well-to-do. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  have  been  remarkably  few  cases  of  infectious  disease  in 
the  district.  Small-pox  has  been  very  near  several  times,  and  I  have  had  a  number 
of  “  contacts  ”  to  watch.  The  scarlet  fever  has  only  occurred  in  isolated  groups,  and 
has  generally  been  traceable  to  Leeds. 

The  cowsheds  are  all  well-kept  and  clean,  some  very  conspicuously  so,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  I  have  had  to  report  to  you  before,  and  of  which  I  have  recently 
had  a  complaint  from  Leeds,  where  the  milk  from  the  farm  goes  to.  The  cowshed 
itself  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1898,  and  its  ventilation  increased,  at  your  order,  but  the 
outbuildings  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  unpaved  yard  gets  into  a  very  filthy 
condition  in  wet  weather.  As  the  Council  knows,  there  could  not  be  made  any  provision 
for  draining,  and  the  tenant  relies  on  sopping  up  the  liquid  manure  with  sawdust,  chips, 
and  the  like.  This  method  would  scarcely  seem  desirable,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
it  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and  I  have  never  noticed  any  nuisance  within  the  shed, 
which  has  always  been  sweet  and  clean.  There  is  only  one  very  small  field  attached 
to  the  cowshed.  It  is  therefore  obviously  unfitted  for  the  purpose,  and  should  not  at  the  first 
have  been  allowed  to  be  used  for  a  dairy  farm  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  past. 
This  year’s  wet  weather  has  emphasized,  if  it  needed  emphasizing,  the  desirability  of 
having  a  good  width  of  paving  all  round  eveiy  mistal.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  habits 
of  cleanliness  about  the  cows  when  you  have  to  tramp  through  a  muddy  yard  into  the 
cowshed. 

I  have  not  seen  or  had  reported  from  Leeds  a  single  case  of  tuberculosis  for  more 
than  two  years  now. 

The  slaughter  houses  are,  as  before,  four  in  number.  They  are  very  well-kept  and 
clean  ;  two  are  old,  and  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  other  two  are  structurally 
very  good. 


The  water  supply  is  adequate  throughout  the  district.  Where  there  is  not  town’s 
water,  there  are  unexceptional  springs,  save  in  the  case  of  the  four  houses  at  Quarry 
Gap,  which  I  have  had  to  report  to  you.  These  are  dependent  upon  rain  water 
collected  in  an  open  iron  tank,  and  often  very  dubious  as  to  taste  and  appearance.  They 
used  to  have  town’s  water  supplied  by  the  enterprise  of  one  of  the  tenants. 

I  have  to  congratulate  the  Council  on  the  fact  that  the  sewage  filter  beds  are  now 
in  operation.  Except  a  few  isolated  houses  standing  on  their  own  land,  in  which  case  a 
properly  constructed  cesspool,  emptied  at  reasonable  intervals,  need  not  be  a  nuisance, 
there  are  now  left  only  the  group  of  houses  on  the  Cross  Gates  Green  and  in  the  Orchard 
at  Cross  Gates,  which  drain  into  cesspools,  and  where  every  now  and  then  a  nuisance 
does  occur. 

The  workshops  in  the  district  are  four,  all  at  Roundhay,  including  two  bakehouses. 
One  of  these  is  underground,  but  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  it  otherwise,  and  I 
have  therefore  advised  the  Council  to  grant  the  owners  a  certificate.  The  other  has  been 
lately  altered  in  that  the  inhabited  part  has  been  carried  back  up  to  the  bakehouse, 
hitherto  isolated  from  the  house,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  short  transverse  passage 
opening  on  to  the  road,  which  allows  for  a  passage  of  air.  Of  the  other  two,  one  is  a 
millinery  workshop,  underground,  but  well  lighted,  just  at  the  level  of  the  street  pavement. 
The  workers  are  four  young  women  ;  ventilation  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  place  is 
well  warmed  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  The  other  shop  is  a  furniture  dealer’s,  for 
two  men — a  wooden  erection  to  which  no  objection  can  be  taken.  All  these,  except  the 
third,  are  really  domestic. 


B.  BASKETT,  M.B.  Oxon. 
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